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MEMORANDUM FOR: 
FROM 

VIA s 

SUBJECT s 


Director of Central Intelligence 
Comptroller 

Deputy Director of Central Intelligence 
Further Thoughts on PRM-ll Issues 


1. During your session with us the other day on our paper 

on the options available under PRM 11, you asked several fundamental 
questions about the nature of the authorities we thought you needed 
to do your job. Following the meeting we spent some additional time 
talking with Mr. Bader about his related efforts and got from him 
some further insight into your questions. As I understand it, you 
have divided the question of authorities into three basic areas: 
those dealing with the ability to task the Community to do your 
bidding, those which involve enhanced budgetary authority, and those 
which deal with line authority . Mr. Bader suggested that a paper 
dealing with some of the issues inherent in these concepts might 
be helpful to you, and we offer the following. 

2. We see the problem similarly but would argue that line 
authority and tasking are in fact one and the same thing. Tasking 
in our view is a subset of line authority and not an independent, 
stand-alone variable. But let us take you through our reasoning. 

To do that we will talk about the tasking question first, then line 
authority, and then budgetary authority. 

3. There is a good deal of confusion surrounding the concept 
of tasking. Let us elaborate on tv/o different views as to what 
tasking means. You are today under the 1947 Act charged with pulling 
together intelligence from all the various producers and collectors 
in the Intelligence Community and integrating it for the considera- 
tion of policy makers. You thus have the legal authority to ask 

for the product of all Community components and to ask- collectors to 
collect certain kinds of information. In the case of CIA you cannot 
only ask that the information be collected but direct that that task 
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be accomplished; and if it is not done to your satisfaction, you 
Tre in apposition to change that. With respect to the other 
collection entities in the Community, however, all you really 
rhe nresent time is ask. The mechanisms available 
£"yoS to contribute - probes cai^con- 

sists of the DCI committee structure, which is a vehic 
articulation to others of your requirements and needs. £ave at 

the present time all the authority you 5^ through the. 

mechanisms that work be done. What you lack is the A tlity^entorce 

those requests, l.e., to en ?™etoa 5 Government 

timeframe is appropriate. _ Because the DCI ecoie committee 

is important and cannot simply be ignored, the ®9 nioants often 

sssr^sss posslble - 

In short, tasking should mean not only the ability to as ““ 

yofSefftfLSe/yS? Ti l Tif lorttis^ 

S^ISing^in fact 
integral to the concept of line authority. 

A what would it mean if you had the ability to task the Xntelli- 
oenoeionwStyto answer to y«r needs in the way we have suggested 

rr^ouTut S.MS3 

author ity S to W manage a wSA?° As the^olid^line^representing^h^authority 

SiEbi PFBii S 

Defense to NSA must be correspondingly broken to refle ;t 
increased authority. Thus, we have a twofold problem. Any increase 

” Snre^dTTr ; 

S/brfi s 5 

SiSil 

• now has to make NSA responsive to his direction and, then, ^enum.era^e 
pJace'between theTo-r^^^ 

he should have, the border between the dotted staff line and 
sol id command line will be crossed. 
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5. The DCI is faced with two distinct management 1 ^ ituat ions 
as he strives to carry out his responsibilities to the President. 

He must manage the diverse resources* of the Intelligence Community 
toward the fulfillment of long-term national intelligence objectives 
and, on an ad hod basis, he must be able to utilize these same resources 
to support the President in crisis situations. Crisis management 
puts a different stress upon management capabilities than do the 
work-a-day problems he faces that are not time urgent. Therefore, 
we should examine the need for increasing the DCI's authority over 
NSA in both situations. 

. 6. The DCI's present ability to "direct" NSA is made up of 
three separate but obviously interrelated approaches. First, is his 
unquestioned authority to promulgate broad collection guidelines 
in the form of Key Intelligence Questions and other more specific 
national intelligence requirements. Secondly, he can, through the 
budgetary process, veto some NSA activities, change the pace of on- 
going activities where progress is closely related to dollar limits, 
and he can encourage new initiatives by providing funds to encourage 
NSA-originated initiatives. Lastly, he can selectively use the force 
of his personality and his access to the President to bring a re- 
calcitrant Agency into line. The promulgation of broad guidelines 
and the selective use of special access to higher authority are text- 
book mechanisms that are traditionally used by staff personnel to 
get the job done. Strong budgetary power is one of the keystones 
of line authority. Thus, the DCI today has the usual staff powers 
plus one of the essential elements of line authority. The other 
essential element of line authority is the capability to reward 
directly those who effectively carry out their assigned responsibilities 
and to punish just as directly, those who do not. The rewards and 
punishment element of line authority encompasses the ability to hire 
and fire personnel, to have unrestricted access to all parts of 
your subordinate organizations and to evaluate the performance of 
subordinates against the tasking they have been given by their chief. 

7. How can the DCI use the tools he now has to direct NSA? 

If the DCI decides that the needs of national intelligence require 
more economic reporting and less military reporting from NSA, he 
can issue collection guidance requirements that "task" collection 
systems to increase their economic reporting. No one will question 
the DCI's right to issue collection guidance and if the Director, 

NSA, and the Secretary of Defense agree with the DCI, the necessary 
adjustments will be made. If they do not agree, the collection ratio 
between military and economic coverage will remain more or less the 
same. The DCI, in the course of time, will find out that NSA is not 
responding to his tasking. At this point, he can wait for the next 
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budget cycle, or he can appeal to the President to teTT the Secretary 
of Defense to honor the DCI's request to collect more economic intelli- 
gence. The DCI may decide this is really not a proper problem to 
bring to the President's attention, and the DCI will then have to 
pick up his budget stick. He will soon discover, however, that 
he cannot find an effective place within NSA to use the budget stick 
to cause a shift from military to economic reporting. The same 
collection systems serve both reporting categories. This is also 
true of the processing mechanism. There is nothing to veto; no 
unit to deprive of funds and no slots he can refuse to fund. The 
choice may be to cripple the ability of NSA to collect intelligence 
at all or to let them continue their practice of selectively respond- 
ing to DCI collection guidance. Thus, all the tools in the DCI's 
inventory can prove to be ineffective in the most elemental test 
of his powers — the bringing of collection systems into line with 
national intelligence needs. He can, of course, given a world of 
"limitless" resources, give NSA the extra funds they would need to 
expand their overall collection capability in general and thereby 
increase economic coverage, but that is rarely a real option. 

8. As would be expected, a crisis situation which calls for 
a rapid shifting of collection emphasis to support the President's 
need for the rapid formulation of foreign policy initiatives shows 
even more clearly the handicaps the DCI must overcome to orchestrate 
collection and production resources. With his present powers, the 
DCI can order his human source collection mechanism to respond, and 
the DDO will move immediately to redirect its collection assets. 

The DCI's Human Resources Committee is not even relevant to this process. 
In fact, most DDO collectors have only the vaguest notion of this 
Committee. One leg of the DCI's collection triad has responded 
immediately to his direction. The other two legs of the triad, re- 
presented by SIGINT and reconnaissance systems, are not as easy 
to redirect in crisis situations. The assets of the CCP and the NRP 
are owned by the Secretary of Defense. If the Secretary perceives 
the crisis with the same level of priority as does the DCI and if 
he agrees with the "trade off" involved with any redirection of 
collection assets, then all will go relatively well. The DCI's SIGINT 
and COMIREX Committees will work their collegial magic, and the technical 
collection systems will slowly swing around to focus on the crisis. 

The DCI has effectively matched Community resources with national 
intelligence needs. Or has he? Maybe the Secretary of Defense 
played the key role. For what would have happened if the Secretary 
had not agreed with the importance of the crisis and refused to go 
along with the collection trade off that would occur if. his CCP 
and NRP assets were moved from their standing collection responsi- 
bilities? In that case the collegial committee process would not 
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work as 

rtith itsattendant delays, and t» DCI's e« " 
Community resources on a crisis area would not be as ^P^essi * 

In essence, the DCI can do anything with the resources of th 
and the NRP that the Secretary of Defense lets him do. In s 
yS are S in a position to make trade off collection °™* een 
because it is the Director of NSA who must do the balancing between 
your needs and those of the components or organizations which he 
qprvpq mo^t directly in a command sense. Giving you line autno y 
overthr4 “th« parts of the Co«nity 

naoer the NRO and the CCP, would put you and not the Director or 
NS/T in the position of weighing the competing intelligence and military 
needs A^d it is, of course, for this reason that Defense will 
most strenuously argue with proposals to remove these componen s 
from the Department. 

9 If Defense controls the resources of the CCP and the NM\ 

. i r’t-he DCI has essentially the same staff guidance relationship 
?o bott wh^is S SrSe reconnaissance assets seen more responsive 
to M ? guidance than do the COMINT collectors? Of the two teohnreal 
DCI resource tasking committees, COMIREX works more effectively 
ihronah the colleqial process than does the SIGINT Committee, in 

fact the COMIREX Committee has often been held up a t u is e i<5 rather 
other colleqial committees to emulate. The answer to this is rat e 
simple. COMIREX assets are limited by technology to co ^ s ing Moreover 
data within a narrow spectrum of national intelligenc ' s 

ihnro is a qreat deqree of Community acceptance of COMIREX targets. 

Photographs seldom help us to understand the Pf ^^^^arqets 3 
. rnflt . na tion They are of limited use against economic targe . . 
Pictures do not tell us much about basic research or the pre-prototype 
staqes of weaoon systems developments. Overhead photography, however, 
fs a remarkably effective collector against targets of military 

significance. The importance of the rn ^ 3 . tar J,^ a ^Sntions of this 
COMIREX assets is understood and accepted. Thelim J 
technology to collect against other targets is also unders * 
Therefore^ the COMIREX Committee meets m an ^mosphere of re ( q 

harmony with limited possibilities for significant trade oft arguments 
Discounting telemetry and ELINT collectors which engoy Qomxittee 

relative target commonality as photographic satelli eo, gainst 

cdmtwt gqr-phb have the technological potential for collecting against 
Sf nluonS irtelllgJnre regiments. The probability of disagreement 
is correspondingly broad and the likelihood of agreement wi out 
extensive compromise and long delays is inprobable. Tnere arc, of 
course other differences between the collection P 10 9 i:aiT ' J . rc P^®^ ea 
by the COMIREX and SIGINT Committees but they are not as fundrrmn . 
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CIA’s histroical role as the technological leader in satellite 
photography and the physical location of important program managers 
within CIA and under the line control of the DCI also improve the 
DCI’s ability to match COMIREX resources against intelligence needs. 

Since the DCI and the Secretary of Defense have fewer disagreements 
over photographic, telemetry or ELI NT targets, DCI requirement guidance 
is more effective and the need for DCI line control to match resources 
against requirements is not as critical. The opposite is true with 
COMINT collectors. Without real line authority there is no way of 
making sure COMINT collection will be guided by your perception of 
national intelligence needs. 

10. In our meeting on Wednesday, there was a good deal of discussion 
about what it would mean to you if you were in fact responsible 

for not only the CIA but also the CCP and NRO in a line management 
sense. Questions were raised as to whether the management job was 
so large that your ability to carry out substantive responsibilities 
would be seriously compromised by the time required to be spent 
on managerial duties. Basically, we think this is somewhat of a 
red herring. There are many Government officers who have responsibility 
and authority over programs larger than that which would emerge 
if CIA, NRO, and CCP were combined. Further, we think there is a 
plausible argument that line control over those other two organizations 
would in fact make your Community resource and other responsibilities 
easier to handle than they now are. You would then have the more 
manageable task of making your organization responsive. The collegial 
Community management process developed over the years and further 
enshrined in E.O. 11905 is, because it is built on a Presidential 
order which cannot modify statutory responsibilities, necessarily 
a cumbersome and time-consuming apparatus. If your real authorities 
were clearer, it can be argued that the managerial task you would 
have would in fact be simpler. In the last analysis, the question 
is really one of delegation. In combining the three organizations, 
it would be important to build an effective staff organization which 
enabled you to focus the organization on the questions you wished 
addressed, and it would be necessary to build procedures to ensure ; 
that the large questions in which you wanted to be involved were 
brought to your attention but the others were handled by subordinate 
elements. In other words, the way in which you delegated your authority 
and indeed your management style would probably be as critical to 
the question of whether or not you had time for substance as would 
the size of the organization you would be managing. 

11. We have talked about tasking and about line authority and 
argued that one is but a subset of the other. What of the various 
proposals to give you expanded budgetary authority in the Intelligence 
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Community without line authority? To answer this question let us 
lay out the two. different models which as far as we are aware have 
been attempted* in the Government and give you a sense of what each 
would mean and how it would work. 

12. The first of these is essentially reflected in the existing 
IC staff arrangement. You were given under the Executive Order . 
last year what is essentially a staff responsibility to the Preoident, 
not unlike that of OMB, to advise him on the appropriate mix and 
disposition of resources within the Intelligence Community. The 
authority you have been given under the Executive Order is limited 

to makinq a recommendation on the proper allocation of resources. 

If a decision is made, it must be the President's or the Secretary s 
of Defense, and you have no legal responsibility for the defense of 
the program before the Congress or the execution of it once it is 
approved except in the case of CIA. The ability to recommend actions 
on the budget is a powerful tool although it has, as we pointed 
out in our previous paper, limitations. 

13. Another model which has been suggested would involve appro- 
priation of funds to you for that portion of the Intelligence 
Community for which you wish to have a budget responsibility. These 
funds would be directly apportioned by you among the various programs . 
which make up the Community. In such an arrangement, you would theoreti- 
cally be given the power to run an effective budget process, to ra3.se 
issues and decisions with the President, and to defend the program, 
before the Congress, and to execute the budget as you saw fit within 

any limitations imposed by outsiders. There is precedence for such an 
arrangement. The so-called poverty program set up by President Johnson 
in the Office of Economic Opportunity (OEO) in the early 1960s m 
fact was designed to function in this manner.. The basic concept 
was that funds would be appropriated to the Director of OEO but 
that the responsibility for actually conducting programs would generally 
be delegated to other existing departments of the Government . . The. 
Director OEO would shape the budget in accordance with his priorities, 
defend it before Congress, but leave the day-to-day management of, 
for examole , manpower training programs, to someone else, .in this . . 

case the Secretary of Labor. By the late 1960s when OEO’s appropriation 
was about $2 billion, about $1 billion was appropriated to the Director 
of OEO but transferred thereafter by him to. the Secretary of Labor 
for the conduct of manpower programs. The idea had a good deal of 
appeal but in fact was largely judged a failure. (The whole program 
was thought by many to be a failure; here we are discussing only 
this peculiar budgetary arrangement.) The fact was that the Secretary 
of Labor had vastly more influence over the budget which legally 
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qiven the original concept established in law. This happened for 
very human reasons, and we doubt that were you, for example, to 
have a similar Responsibility with respect to NS A today the situation 
would be much different. Because the Secretary of Labor operated 
the manpower programs, because he had good Congressional contacts, 
because OMB turned to him for advice on these programs rather than 
to Director 0E0, because even the White House turned to the Secretary 
of Labor instead of the Director 0E0 for advice, 0E0 found itself 
essentially rubber stamping what the Secretary of Labor had already 
aqreed to do with others. In fact 0E0 was never able to get the 
Labor Department to concentrate on the areas it thought were important 
in the manpower program area. Doubtless there have been other analogous 
approaches to this problem in previous times although we personally 
are not aware of any of significant size. In this particular case, 
after a fair amount of backbiting between 0E0 and the Department . 
of Labor and a growing recognition by everyone that little was gained 
by appropriating the money to OEO, a decision was eventually made 
to appropriate the funds for these programs directly to the Department 
of Labor. No one knew the difference. 

14. A net assessment of that experience is that it was not 
worth the trouble. In addition, our previous paper suggests to 

you what we believe are some of the other important limitations of the 
budgetary tool alone are. Also, we explained our view that your 
assumption of a more far-reaching budgetary role within the Community 
would lead to demands from others in the Community, particularly t e 
Department of Defense, that you separate yourself from CIA. This 
in turn would require that you take at least the production apparatus 
out of CIA so that you would be able to fulfill your most fundamental 
intelligence responsibility, thereby raising the question of whether 
CIA without the production apparatus could continue to exist. Perhaps 
more fundamental from your point of view, however, you would be 
left with line command over essentially only the production apparatus 
and faced with a "residual" CIA (i.e., the CIA. today minus the DDI _ 
and the NIOs) which reported around you in a line command sense 
to either the NSC or the President. We doubt that the budgetary, 
authorities you would gain would compensate for the losses sustained 
through your separation from the CIA and the end runs which would, 
we think, occur with some regularity. 

15. Thus, we return to the argument posed in the earlier paper, 
that it is line command over the essential elements of the Community 
which you need to do the job which others expect you to do. In this 
connection, we might explore one further option. If it is clear 
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, be established, is it necessarily clear that it is the DCI who should 
exercise this authority? Why not, for example, make the CIA responsible 
to the Secretary of Defense and establish a position of Intelligence 
Community czar within the Department of Defense? This solution is 
conceptually the same as giving line authority over the Intelligence 
Community to the DCI, and it would solve the Community management 
problem analyzed in our earlier paper. This arrangement would have 
the great strength of not provoking an enormous battle with the 
Department of Defense. In avoiding that battle, however, we believe 
that you would create several others which would be equally , if 
not more, difficult. Perhaps the only issue on which almost any 
Congressman (from conservative to liberal) will agree regarding 
CIA is that it must be independent of the policy making apparatus 
of the Government. A proposal to include CIA within the Department 
of Defense would we think provoke a very strong and negative reaction. 

In a large study of this question last year, we pursued this option 
at some length and considered whether there might not be some arrangement 
which would accommodate to those concerns. We considered, for example, 
the idea that the DCI might be established as a statutory official 
within the Department of Defense responsible for the management 
of all intelligence including CIA and that in an arrangement similar 
to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, he would be able to see the President 
independently on substantive or other matters of concern. The concept 
** has a certain appeal and it would in fact solve a number of managerial 
concerns. In the last analysis, however, we believe that the approach 
* is flawed. Customers in departments and agencies other than Department 
of Defense would see such a move as a threat to the support which 
they now receive. This would be particularly true in the case of 
the Department of State. We doubt that a CIA lodged in the Department 
of Defense could attract the quality of personnel it needs to do 
its job, primarily because the intelligence profession must always 
be viewed within Defense as support to the Department's primary 
responsibility to guarantee the nation's military security. Despite 
legal provisions guaranteeing the independence of the Director in 
a substantive sense from the Secretary of Defense, we doubt such 
independence could in fact be guaranteed or that others would believe 
that it could. 

16. We hope that this paper is helpful to you. We would be 
happy to either pursue some of these ideas, further on paper or 
explore them with you in another meeting. There may also be practical 
problems on which you may like short papers. One of these might 
be concerned with the management structure you might need to exercise 
line control over CIA, NSA and the NRO. 
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CIA VIEWS ON THE FUTURE MANAGEMENT OF THE INTELLIGENCE COMMUNITY 


TO : Director of Central Intelligence 
FROM: Deputy Director of Central Intelligence 


It seems evident to us that your role as DCI and the way in which 
the Intelligence Community is managed are going to be altered, to 
some extent, either by legislation or Executive Order. In the debate 
over past problems and the discussion of new "guiding" principles that 
are being advocated by the diverse interest groups involved m this 
process, there is a real danger that too much attention may be diverted 
from the basic issue. As one of the involved organizational interest 
groups that will be, perhaps, dramatically affected by organizational 
changes, and because we were here and were a part of the process 
that has shaped the DCI's role, we wanted to present the problems 
and issues as we understand them* We have not examined all possible^ 
options, nor do we intend this paper to be considered as an alternative 
to the PRM-11 study. Our insights and analysis are based upon our 
collective experience modified and sharpened by the clarity hindsight 
always provides. 

Summary 

In any discussion of the future management of the Intelligence 
Community, the role of the DCI emerges as the central issue. Does 
his authority allow him to carry out his job as the head of the 
Intelligence Community in general and of the CIA in particular? 

In our paper we have tried to define the DCI's responsibilities 
and to balance them against his enabling authorities. We found 
that there is a serious imbalance in the DCI's ability to manage 
the resources of the major components of the National Foreign 
Intel 1 ictence Program. While the DCI's responsibilities are clear, 
it is just as apparent that he cannot be expected to improve signifi- 
cantly the intelligence product by matching resources against national 
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intelligence requirements unless he ha 

budgetary authority over CCP, NRP and CIAP. Nor can he ensure that 
intelligence activities of the Community are compatible with the 
Constitution and 'Presidential policy guidance without real authority 
over the Community. The process of logic, the experience of the 
past several years, the evolutionary trend toward centralization 
in the Community, and the demands of a changing world for improved 
and- more responsive intelligence production capability have led us 
to this conclusion. 

B asic ' Options ~ and ' Recommendations 

In the planning for the reorganization of the Intelligence 
Community there is only one non-negotiable principle. . Tne United States 
must continue to have at least as effective an intelligence capability 
as it has now. In our view there are two basic motivations which 
should underlie proposals for basic change in the Intelligence 
Community — a desire to improve the quality of the intelligence product 
and to provide more efficient management. We and the Senate Select 
Committee place more weight on the former; OMB and the House Appropriation 
Committee will probably focus on the latter; the President wants 
and the country deserves both. For us, at least, the key question 
is: How do we get better intelligence? Under any reorganization, 
the head of U.S. Intelligence can only carry out his responsibility 
to protect and enhance the national security if he is given sufficient 
and appropriate authority. He must be effectively supported by 
an all-source production unit, an overseas oriented clandestine 
collection capability with viable cover, innovative technical collection 
capabilities in the SIGINT and reconnaissance areas, and such other 
support units as may be required. 

With PPM 11, the question of whether to give to the DCI some- 
what more authority, a lot more authority, or perhaps to abandon the 
effort to weld the various intelligence components into an effective 
community is once again the subject of heated debate. In the last 
analysis, there are only three fundamental options, though there are 
many detailed variations on these tliem.es, and all focus on the central 
issue in the current debate, your responsibilities and authorities. 



Should the 'DCI 's - responsibilities be reduced to those he can 
handle under his present authorities? Ibis" option would presumably 
be based on a frank assessment that there is really no way to give 
the DCI an effective role in the management of the Intelligence 
Community, save that which he now has in the production world by 
virtue of the 1947 Act, and thus that the sensible approach would be 
to return to the basic arrangements which applied before the creation 
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of a serious effort to give the DCI budgetary control wiWin Hm 

intelligence Community. It would however be , 3 ‘ f?L' .^can intelligence 
those who regard -effective central management of R m^r lea n intellig - 

as important. Pursuing this approach would be ™ 
S e tS"ss C S?sid«an S?Unr m Sement probim we would 

rs2i5‘ sssas 

the Intelligence Community. 

What would happen if the OCX's ^tutopvauthority jwer^| 
Intelligence' Community ‘budget or some significant part of 
T ncrensla" ~Gl^im~t5tHS~DCr real budgetary authority (m contrast 
Jo wha? i- now eSentially a staff role with respect to preparation 

of the Intelligence Community budget for bbe the'atelliSnce 
increase his leverage and hence his ability sha ?* If i"Sci 

Community. There is, however, a basic proble .. 1 .^3 without 

statutory responsibility over budgetary matters outside CIA witta ^ 
also giving him line management authority would mean that t i 

of NSA, the Director of the NRO, and possibly f 1 *' ” ' 

other components of the Community (perhaps ^““9 > "°"“ ent 

have two bosses: one to whom they responded on general management 
and policy issues, and one to whom they responded on issues h g 
to do with the budget. Such an arrangement would be ; h f future . 

say the least--both for program managers and for the DCI of the future. 

siSSfmanagement e problem: Make one man respons 

of the whole enterprise and hold him accountable f - 9 Tnt-elli- 

^ce Consolidated 

Svotolcx ic Program (CCP) and the National Reconnaissance Program 
(«)- Reaving the CCP and the DRP i? ^cached 

S, n f spirit ofttJst, cooperation, and institutional responsiveness 
to mi?itlrv reouirements, and it could provide unified command over 
Si national intelligence activities and ensure increased efficiency 
and coordination of national intelligence programs. 

We b-lieve it is line management authority over important 
elements of the Intelligence Community which the DCI needs to do the 
iob wh ich many expec t him to do. But let us take you through the 
reasoning that led us in CIA to recommend this choice instead o 
a more evolutionary approach. 
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The PCI arid How He Got There 

CIA was established by the National Security Act of 1947. 

For approximately the first 20 years of its existence the DCI functioned 
effectively as the head of the CIA. Few within the Executive Branch 
or in the Congress paid much serious attention to the Intelligence 
Community as a community or to the DCI as head of that Community. 

CIA’ existed in some isolation, certainly in comparison with today , 
from its partners in the intelligence process and tended to see 
itself as an elite organization somewhat aloof from others in the 
Community. At the same time, until relatively recently, CIA functioned 
in a highly decentralized way with real operating authority largely 
delegated to the four line Deputy Directors and with DCIs who selected 
those issues of interest to them and pursued them inside and outside 
the Agency but who generally did not consider themselves as managers 
of the whole of CIA. 

Both of these characteristics of CIA during this period 
flourished because the President, the Congress, and the public had 
relatively low levels of interest in CIA and because the Agency's 
goals and methods, to the extent they were understood, enjoyed wide 
public and Government support. 


During the late 1960s and early 1970s a number of developments 
began to call into question these relatively well established patterns. 
Growing public disaffection over the U.S. Government role in Southeast 
Asia and the Agency's prominent part in it promised eventually to 
create an atmosphere of massive public mistrust of Governmental 
decisions made in secret and to call into question much that CIA 
did. Watergate clearly contributed to public perceptions about 
the need for secrecy in Government and raised troubling questions 
for many components of the Intelligence Community who were sometimes 
accused of operating secretly only to conceal embarrassing mistakes. 

In that explosive atmosphere a New York Times story on alleged abuses 
by CIA during the 1960s generated a very vigorous move by both houses, 
of the Congress to examine in great detail what had previously been 
largely ignored or accepted in many cases (though not always) as 
normal and acceptable. 

In retrospect, another important development occurred during 
this period and continues to affect us very much today: the 1971 study 
of the Intelligence Community carried out at OMB by Jim Schlesinger, 
later to become DCI. Broadly, the study asserted that the Director 
should be an effective head of the whole Intelligence Community 
and argued that the lack of leadership within the Community had pro- 
duced a serious management problem which needed attention. 

Dr . Schlesinger observed that the lack of leadership over the whole 
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of the Community led to duplication of effort and waste, and lowered 
the aualitv of the product. Dr. Schlesinger recommended the creation 
of the Intelligence Community Staff and broader involvement of the 
DCI in the Community resource review function. 

Public attitudes arising from the U.S. Government’s conduct 
of the Vietnam War, the Watergate situation, critical internal Executive 
Branch looks at Intelligence Community management, and the investigations 
by Congress — far from assuring the public and the nation's leadership 
that intelligence was effectively managed and under adequate oversight 
review — have so far led instead to continuing examination of the 
problem. Today it seems clear that the Executive Order issued by 
President Ford last year, a serious effort to establish workable 
mechanisms to cope with many of the problems identified in recent 
years, was only an interim step in the further definition and solution 
of a larger problem. 

Working within the existing framework of legal authorities 
which give the Department of Defense legal responsibility for the 
conduct of some 80 percent of the Intelligence Community program 
(in budget terms) and the Director of Central Intelligence direct 
authority for only 20 percent of the program. Executive Order 11905 
further codified the broad consensus which has emerged in recent 
years that someone should be in charge of the Intelligence Community, 
and that "that" someone was the DCI. On the other hand, because 
existing authorities did not permit giving legal authority for all 
aspects of the Community to the DCI, the framers of the Executive 
Order adopted a collegial management arrangement in which the Director 
would attempt to control the budget process as a first among equals, 
and the White House itself would assume some responsibility for 
the control of possible impropriety through the establishment of 
an Intelligence Oversight Board. 

In assigning more and more responsibility to the DCI for Com- 
munity management, however, both the Schlesinger report and the Executive 
Order made it more and more difficult for the DCI to function as the 
head of Cl A. The Executive Order implicitly recognized this when 
it stated that the Deputy Director of Central Intelligence should 
be responsible for the day-to-day management of CIA. 

Pushed towards responsibility for the whole Community, 
but lacking the legal authority to assume that responsibility and 
very mindful of strong Presidential and Congressional desires 
that they assume leadership. Directors have taken. advantage of such 
mechanisms as are available to them to lead without a clear basis 
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within CIA, where there is a widely-held perception that recent 
DC is have bent over backwards to cooperate with other elements of 
the Intelligence 'Community, sometimes at the expense of CIA, in 
order to preserve their ability to carry out their Community leadership 
role. Within existing legal authorities, it is easy to see why 
this perception would exist. Many are aware that the; fabric which 
knits toq ether the Intelligence Community is extremely frail, that 
it depends heavily on personal not institutional arrangements and 
authorities, and that serious problems which pit; one component of 
the Community against another must be avoided at any reasonable 
cost in order to preserve the fabric of the Community and the DC! s 
ability to function as its leader. 

There is another problem which was caused by the collegial 
arrangements created by the Executive Order. As the CFI (novv the PRC) 
has evolved, it is increasingly clear to many members of the Intelli 
gence Community that individual components need to take steps to help 
insure that the PRC principals are adequately informed in detail 
on the issues presented. 'Phis has produced pressures on individual 
Community components, like CIA, to inform a wider audience than 
ever before of the need for decisions on programs which go to the 
PRC for approval and— in effect—to be as responsive as possible 
to demands for information in order to assure that the "right 
decisions axe made. Because it has been physically difficult to 
get busy PRC principals together for meetings and because the more 
widely based the decision-making process becomes, the more necessary 
time-consuming prior coordination and information sharing becomes there 
has been in the minds of many within CIA a general degradation of 
the quality, crispness, and security of the decision-making process. 

Similarly, increasing outside demands for information about 
the Intelligence Community and CIA have created internal pressures 
for centralization of certain kinds of decision making, certainly 
in the Community as a whole, but also within CIA. As people outsiae 
the Community ask increasingly informed and penetrating questions 
about individual programs which relate or appear to relate to other 
parts of the Intelligence Community, there is an increasing need for 
centralization of decision making to insure that the Community has 
properly coordinated itself before it is subject to such probing. 
Similarly, within CIA historic decentralized patterns of management 
have been changing rapidly to accommodate to these outside pressures. 

A CIA case in point: The I I agent satellite was lost to Congress 

in its consideration of the 1977 Budget largely because of outside 
perceptions that the Science and Technology Directorate was building 
a satellite which the Operations Directorate was not convinced it 
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consideration of many problems. In the not too distant past, tins 
was only rarely required and hence all too often not pursued. 

While the Executive Branch and the Congress were in effect . 
telling the Director to assume more and more responsibility within the 
Community but failing to give him the necessary authority to do. 
so; Congressional interest, growing out of the investigations, m 
control and oversight has been working simultaneously to enhance 
accountability not only over CIA. but over other parts of the Community 
as well. As this process has broadened and deepened, however,. CIA 
has perceived its past flexibility— the very thing which made.it 
different and better in the eyes of its own employees as diminished. 


In recognizing. that the DCI was becoming more and more 
a Community creature and less and less a Director of CIA, the 
Executive Order wisely noted that the Deputy Director should assume 
the CIA leadership role. However, the DDCI is the only 'program 
manager" within the Intelligence Community who works directly for the 
DCI. Because of this unique relationship, it is awkward for him to 
push aggressively for the interests of CIA during a jurisdictional 
or resource allocation dispute with another "program manager. 

Ihe DDCI, therefore, is different from other managers who can exercise 
lesser restraint and who have another appeal route through their 
line command organizations. The problem becomes particularly acute 
when the DDCI is aware that in pushing his own Agency’s interests 
he may out the Director in a position which threatens the frail ^ 
arrangements he has for coordination in the entire Community. Inis 
problem is but a symptom of the larger management problem. referred . 
to, namely, the Director's lack of authority over the entire Community 
to cope with the responsibilities which others expect him to carry 
out. 


In sum then, for a variety of reasons, as many have demanded 
that the DCI assume a larger Community role, the arrangements. under 
which he has been forced to do so have made it increasingly difficult 
for CIA. This should not be construed as an argument for a return 
to the halcyon days of the 1960s. It seems clear enough that the 
demands for leadership of the Community require attention instead to 
a firmer articulation in law of the Director's responsibilities 
and -authorities for the whole Community or a substantial part of it. 


The PCI - Powers and Responsibilities 

DCI responsibilities within the Community now appear to fall 
into two categories; those for which he has adequate reeil authority 
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does not. Basically, we believe the DCI has adequate authority or status 
to fulfill the following responsibilities: 

— Advisor to the President and the NSC; 


— Collation and production of national level intelligence 
for civilian and military needs; 


— Covert action; 

— Control of intelligence related liaison with foreign 
governments, and protection of sources and methods, 

(within CIA, though probably not in the Community as 
a whole) . 

At the present time we believe the DCI lacks the necessary authority 
to carry out: these responsibilities well: 

—Management of intelligence community resources; 

—Warning and crises reporting; 

— Coordination of counterintelligence activities; 

— -Representation of the Intelligence Community bej-ore 
Congress; 

—Coordination of Community collection resources; 

— Requirements and collection guidance direction for tire 
Community; 

— Evaluation of the effectiveness of national intelligence 
programs and ensuring that intelligence activities are . . 
compatible with our democratic system and policy objectives. 

The nation and the Intelligence Community have lived with this 
situation for some time now and may be able to make do for some 
years while we wait for the evolutionary process to centralize 
the necessary enabling authority in the Office of the Director. _ 

Four separate but interrelated forces, however, appear to oe working 
against the evolutionary process as a solution. 

The pace of centralization in the Intelligence Community is 
being encouraged by advancing technology involving more complex 
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opposing weapons systems, nuclear proliferation, near rear time collection 

systems, and the increasing need for centralized integrated data processing 
techniques that are necessary to enhance our warning and crisis reporting. 

The growth of the Director's Community role is being accelerated 
by the desire of both Congress and the President to achieve Government 
efficiency through streamlining and reorganization, as well as post-Watergate 
legislative efforts to make the Intelligence Community more accountable 
to Congress and our democratic system. Finally, the diminishing 
availability of real dollars for intelligence purposes also argues 
persuasively for centralized management in order to ensure the most effec- 
tive use of resources to meet the intelligence requirements of the consumer. 


The DCI as the Intelligence Resources 'and Production Czar 


There are basic variations in the organizational structure 
that would strengthen the DCI's role as the head of the Intelligence 
Community. The DCI, as the SSCI Bill suggests, could be given budge- 
tary authority over all the Intelligence Community or major parts of 
it. This would mean that all funds would be allocated to the DCI for 
disbursal to the separate components of the Intelligence Community. 

The DCI would then have a strong resource tool that he could use to 
exert influence over the Intelligence Community. But what would the 
Community look like and, if this approach were pursued, in particular, 
what would happen to the DCI's position as the head of the Community? 

To enhance his role as the President's Intelligence Resources Czar 
and principal foreign intelligence advisor, the DCI probably should 
move his office to a central location physically near the President. 

His status in the Community would be increased by proximity to the 
President and the move would further demonstrate that the role of 
the DCI was, in fact, changed. To assure others in the Community and 
elsewhere of his objectivity, it would also be necessary to separate 
the DCI from his line control over the CIA. Physically and logistically 
detached from CIA, however, the DCI would need either to take part of 
CIA with him or to create a new staff to assist him in carrying his 
dual role as the President's principal intelligence advisor and the 
Exchequer of the Intelligence Community. The latter function could 
be handled by the existing IC Staff organization though it would 
probably be reorganized somewhat to deal with its responsibili- 
ties in a new context. The more detailed the use of his budgetary 
authority, the larger the DCI's staff would have to be. 

The staff he uses to support him in his role as the President's 
intelligence advisor would also be dependent upon the depth of his 
attention to the production process. The DCI may elect to use a small 
staff like that of the National Intelligence Officers to oversee the 
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nrovide substantive support for nis Presidential aavioOryTrore. 
Alternatively, he could co-opt the entire Directorate of Intelligence 
and exercise direct control over the production mechanism, probably 
blending the NIOs into the DDI or vice versa to create un 
national production unit. The DDI could report direc y . 

but should probably continue to be physically housed at CIA Headquarters 
Thus, under this arrangement, the DCI and the IC Staff wou e oca 
downtown while the DDI would twain in the C.XAhegquartets^bu tiding. 

The DCI would exercise line control over the IC Staff and the D I. 

CIA would be reconstituted as a new organization containing what 1 - 
now the DDO, the DDSStT, and the DDA and would contmue to report to 
the NSC for policy control and guidance. Similarly, che NRP and the 
cep program managers would continue to report to the Secretary of 
Defense on all but resource matters. 

Ihe DCI would now have the organization and the statutory author- 
ity to advise the President and to control the financial resources of 
the Community. He still, however, faces some formidable problems. 

While he exercises budget and fiscal control over the Community, 
he has line control only over the intelligence production component. 

The "collectors" report to different masters for command direction, 
lack of line control over the major collectors would seem to limit 
the DCI* s ability to make the collection mechanism more responsive 
i-n hie- national intelligence requirements and, m the last analysis, 
to focus the collectiOT effort in support of the production process. 

Our experience with the budgetary influence the DCI was able 
to exert over the Intelligence Community through the mechanism 
of the PRC has indicated that the purse string can be used e ec y 
generally to influence or to coordinate national P^og^ms over a two 
or three-year period of time. By itself, however, the budgetary 
process is not' sufficient to carry out all the basic ^responsibilities 
that, we have listed above. For years, although 0MB has had budgetary, 
control over Government departments and agencies, it has no 4 t b ;' e ^ ■ 

able to use this power to exert the kind of direction over them 0MB 
believes is desirable. The budgetary process can be used muen more 

effectively negatively than it can positively. With ^ Je'bu/it 
can exercise a slow veto over programs you wish to terminate but it 
is difficult to exercise bold initiatives or to explore new and 
imaginative programs solely through the control of funds in a long 
budget cycle. Instead a DCI needs to have the collection 

systems immediately responsive to the requirement- of his procucti 
organization. Over time it has become clear that ?ome of the-e 
systems, particularly those in NSA, are in real life somewnat les- 
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and time-consuming collegial procedures. Moreover, the lack of cen_ 
tral authority has meant that the case for the development of certain 
collection capabilities clearly needed to solve important analytic 
probl ems has not been effectively made eit her to Cong ress or to the 
OMB. T I the contemplated follow-on to I Its a particular 


cas.e in point 

In summary, the DCI as Resources and Production Czar , measured _ 
aaainst the yardstick of responsibilities vs. authorities, has signit 
icant problems. He does not have command authority over covert action 
proqrams, community collection resources and intelligence-related 
liaison with foreign governments. Thus, his ability to represent 
the Intelligence Community before Congress, to make collection systems 
more responsive to the national intelligence production process with 
the ultimate aim of improving the final product, and to ensure that 
intelligence activities are compatible with policy guidelines ana 
our democratic system, appears to be handicapped. In fact, tne uti, 
even with vastly increased budget and fiscal authority, still cannot 
balance his responsibilities with enabling authorities. _ Separating 
the DCI from CIA, his sole power base, without giving him broader 
command powers could result in less coordination of collection . 
activities and a larger gap between collection and production with 
a resulting diminution of our national intelligence product. 


The PCI and A Fine Tuning Option 

Before going on to an option that gives the DCI both line and 
budgetary command over the Intelligence Community, let us examine 
what could be done to change the status quo enough to improve the 
national intelligence product and to meet the desires of the 
President and the Congress. Some have suggested that the DCI could 
maintain control over CIA and use somewhat increased budgetary author 
ity to manage the Intelligence Community. Depending upon the extent 
to which his present budgetary powers are increased, this option, 
from an internal CIA view, could be called "fine tuning." For example, 
the DCI could be given the budget preparation powers he now must exercise 
in a collegial context within the PRC. He could, under this arrangement 
prepare the entire budget of the Intelligence Community for submission 
to 0MB and exercise reprogramming powers without the need for con- 
currence from State or DOD. This is a significant step short of the 
management responsibilities under the Czar option, as the DCI would not 
be responsible for administering the budget after Congress had acted to 
appropriate funds except in the area of reprogramming. This option 
increases the DCI's ability to use the budget tool to manage the 
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in aginative leadership over the Community, for the budget tool is 
too cumbersome a mechanism to use to stimulate Community to 
develop imaginative and resourceful approaches to meet future demand., 
for an improved intelligence product* 

If we increase the DCI's budgetary authority, as stated in 
the SSCI Bill, we significantly increase his autiiority over the 
Intelligence Community, as he is now responsible for ^bursi 9 
funds allocated to him throughout the Community. Givingch . 

to a DCI who has also maintained his control over CIA goes la 
beyond what could be titled a "fine tuning" option. ^ ce ^^£ tive 
is doubtful that the rest of the Intelligence Community, _ p . ^ 

of the extent of his budgetary authority, would readily accept a uci 
as the head of the Community who had not separated himself £r . 

CIA. 

Under this option the DCI would control the Production of 
national intelligence and maintain his command over ^ ^ 
Community's clandestine collection and covert action capatoiX-ty . 

He still would have difficulty, however, in representing the Intelli 
aence Community before Conqress and in directing the collection 
resources o? the TO and NSA. While his direct influence over 
the Intelligence Community would not be improved to the point 
that he is capable of meeting all his responsibilities, he woula 
not lose the ground he would lose in the Czar option essentia y 
because he could retain his direct control over CIA* I^P^vement 
in the responsiveness of collection agencies to the requirement 
of the national intelligence process, provision of an effect ve_ 
ovorsiaht authority for the Community, and an increase in efficiency 

a morf centralized management authority would have to await 
for a further. development of the evolution process. 

T he PCI with Line and Budgetary Author ity _overJIa^na^ 

mhe Czar and "fine tuninq" roles for the DCI outlined above, both 
in vawInq dLSes. St two Jests of the DCI's requirement for suffi- 
cient authority to manage the Intelligence Conrounity efficiently, and 
thereby improving the intelligence product. First, he would directly 

intelligence Community. It is difficult to see how t„e intelligence 
product can be significantly improved without the ability to orchestra 
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management device when critical issues are at stake is not ■ l^ly 
fo nrove anv more effective m the future than it na*» in tne peu,t. 

Following this chain of reasoning leads to the conclusion that the 
DCI should have as much authority over the other two mag or nationa 
programs as he does over CIA. 

If we emphasize the DCI’s role as th ^f e f^ e ^' S h ^ S ^ ntXVe 
intelligence advisor, that in turn requires that, the DCI have an 
independent intelligence production capability under his control, and 
SfSrne to shape its output to meet presidential and other national 
requirements. Such a DCI cannot spend the bulk of his time either 
on management and resource problems or on fighting fires stirred 
up by the Congress, the press, and the Department of Justice. 

A DCI with a relatively small staff could have under him three 
statutorily established separate agencies. Their directors would 
r^-t to him and their budgets would be allocated to him. But under 
authority delegated by the DCI their directors would be responsible 
for the management and administration of their agencies. 

Directorate for Intelliaence would remain within the CIA for pur 
tosS of management and administration, but the Deputy Director for 
Intelligence would report directly to the DCI on substantive matter. . 
Undoubtedly this arrangment would create so f “^ro) “tor C», 

for the new Director of Clfi. Given line and bud I • _ - percent of 
rrx> -ma t-he MRP which use 80 percent of the dollars ana ru,uh. 7, ...... 

the manoower the 'DCI would be able to balance his ledger of responsibilit. ... 

SSf « treasury fulfill « 

moStS laSingl coftld be expected to accrue 

areo^lish a balanced authority for the centralization and the 
accountability of the Intelligence Community without destroying 
the opportunity for dissent from departmental units. 

Such a solution would create a DCI not overly burdened with 
manaaem»nt. He would have capabilities for intelligence procuc-. i 
SS his direct control and the authorities necessary to ensure that 
Election s«vto ?Sose capabilities properly. It would preserve 
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And, because in this first stage the NKP and CCP would remain separate, 
it would be reversible, either if the arrangement proved a failure 
or in the event of war. This last would make it at least marginally 
more palatable to the DOD. Moreover, it is a real change, and one 
that should satisfy the President's desire for centralized authority. 

It would not go as far toward efficient centralized management as _ 
the* DCI's power would allow but the preservation of the unique quali- 
ties and strengths of CIA seem to us worth this cost. Overall, it 
would place relatively more weight on the DCI as substantive adviser 
to the President and relatively less on the DCI as administrator. 

At a later stage, after the dust had settled and after the DOD was 
persuaded that the detachment of the CCP and NKP had been accomplished 
without reducing the intelligence support afforded to it, rationali 
zation of the various collection capabilities under the DCI might 
be undertaken. 

This option presents the greatest potential for a signicant in- 
crease in the ability of the Intelligence Community to collect, analyze 
and disseminate national intelligence. It also contains the danger of 
leading to a considerable decrease in our present capability because 
of the possible weakening of CIA through the separation of the DCI. 

Which of these two diverging paths the future holds seems to be largely 
dependent upon the managerial ability of the DCI, the Director of CIA, 
and the organizational structure that they must work within. To begin 
with, some of the most troublesome problems of the past would no longer 
have any relevance. There would be no controversy over who produces 
national intelligence. Similarly, the argument that the DCI, whatever 
you can him, is still the Director of CIA first and foremost, would 
lose credibility as the Director of CIA and the program managers of the 
CCP and NRP would have the same leader. Disputes among these giants of 
the Community would have the same forum for argument, the same route 
for appeal and the same judge for decisions. CIA s special relationship 
with the DCI would no longer detract from the DCI s credibility in 
the Community as a dispensor of resources and an arbiter or ciispu es. 

New Management Problems 

Nevertheless, a very real jurisdictional conflict remains. The 
benefits of granting the DCI line command and budgetary control over 
such major parts of the Intelligence Community must be balanced by 
the immediate management problems that he would have as a result 
of his increased authority. Given time, good will and a pragmatic 
approach your new challenges appear manageable. First we should 
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gence programs that is necessary to carry out your responsibilities, 
we have in turn increased the Secretary of Defense's concern that 
the tactical requirements of the Services will not receive adequate 
attention. This is an essential point and the very real concerns 
of DOD must be satisfied. Some of the collection capability of the 
CCP and NRP is tactical by any definition and it. may be wise to trans- 
fer the clearly tactical portions of these national intelligence pro- 
grams to the DOD. This could take place over a period of time to . 
avoid the disruption that would be caused by an abrupt shift. Even 
with a DOD tactical intelligence collection capability and the best 
of intent, there would be areas of real disagreement between DOD 
and the DCI over what portion of national intelligence resources 
should be used to satisfy DOD requirements. The command relation- 
ship between the DCI and the NSC and the strong DOD position on 
the" NSC should provide the Secretary and the Joint Chiefs with both 
an adequate appeal mechanism and a forum to bring pressure on the 
DCI to be more responsible. An NSC committee chaired by the President's 
Assistant for National Security Affairs with clear policy guidance 
jurisdiction over the DCI and his national foreign intelligence 
programs could lessen DOD concern on this issue. The war and peace 
resource control controversy is also an integral part of the DCI's 
inter-relationship with the Secretary of Defense. An arrangement that 
assured DOD that their wartime intelligence needs would be accommodated 
could also alleviate further their concern over the loss of DOD 
command control over CCP and NRP. Some parts of the General Defense 
Intelligence Program are concerned with strategic intelligence of 
national interest and could be examined on a case-by-case basis to 
see if they should be included under the DCI's authority over 
national intelligence programs. 

VJhatever shape the reorganization of the Intelligence Community 
takes and however the scope of your role is defined, the DCI should 
establish the capability to make significant internal realignments 
of national intelligence elements and committees under his command 
in the coming years. 
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